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leave England at present. "He appeared/' says Charlotte
Lindsay, "to be very unhappy, but seemed to admit that if
Princess Charlotte adhered to this resolution, the marriage
must be off." He then "left the house in much agitation."
The question of leaving England developed into an argu-
ment between William and Charlotte, and things were in this
unsettled condition when the smallest incident brought the
affair to a head. One day Charlotte wanted him to ride with
her in the riding-house in Carlton House garden. In William's
programme for the day was a visit to the Mint, and if he rode
with Charlotte it would mean giving this up. Determined
it should be the Mint and not the riding-house, he refused;
and stuck to his refusal. Charlotte became annoyed and found
fault with him, and he, put out in his turn, went off and left
her to recover her temper. Charlotte had never really wanted
him, and this squabble settled the matter. She told what had
passed to Mercer, who at this time seems almost to have lived
at Warwick House, and would bring her evening dress with her
and change there when she was going out. The same evening
Charlotte, her mind now thoroughly made up, dashed off a
peremptory note to William, breaking off their engagement.
Then she asked Mercer to light the candle for her to seal it.
"I will not hold the candle to any such thing,9' exclaimed
Mercer, whose head remained steady, whatever the situation.
Charlotte then put together a slightly stilted letter, of which
the gist was contained in a sentence in the middle: "After
what has passed upon this subject this morning between us
(which was much too conclusive to require further explanation),
I must consider our engagement from this moment to be totally
and for ever at an end"
That evening the Prince of Orange dined at Lord Castle-
reagh's, and then went on to a ball at Manchester House. Here
he met Mercer. He laughingly referred to the "tantrums" of
the morning, but Mercer, knowing of the bomb which was on
its way, warned him that it was "no laughing matter." At this
he "looked surprised." It is no wonder that he raised his
eyebrows, for from his point of view. Charlotte must have
suddenly appeared unaccountably perverse. It seems she
had not told him her real reason for now refusing to leave
England, and as she had accepted him he probably thought
she cared for him, whereas just as she to him was merely a
path for his ambition, so he to her was merely a means of
escape.
Charlotte's letter putting an end to the engagement now